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ANOTHER CASE STUDY IN ADVERSE EFFECT: 
CALIFORNIA DESERT AND BORDER COUNTIES, 1952-1959 


I. Introduction 


On October 5, 1959, the Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee issued a 
research paper which analyzed agricultural wage trends in the Sacramento Valley, 
1952-1959, and non-agricultural wages in the same area during the same period of time. 
We found that the hourly wages of nonsupervisorial industrial workers had increased 
49%; weekly wages had increased 52%. In farm wages, considerable variation was noted. 
Almond harvesting in Tehama County, for example, paid 31% more in 1959 than in 1952 
(presumably because it had become mechanized). On the other hand, crop-area activities 
were found in which wages had declined as much as 21%. Taking the average of 17 crop- 
area-activities, we found that the composite agricultural wage rate in the Sacramento 
Valley had apparently declined by 2% during this period in which industrial wages in 
the same geographical area had increased by approximately 50%. 


In our research paper #8,we raised the question of how one might account for 
these startling disparities in wage trends. We discovered that the evidence could not 
support the three arguments most commonly heard: (1) the perishability of agricultural 
commodities; (2) competition from low-wage States; or (3) falling farm prices. We 
noted, however, that the use of Mexican Nationals has increased as much as 632.7% in 
the Sacramento Valley counties since 1952, and we noted that as much as 97.6% of the 
work in some crop-area-activities has been done by braceros in recent years. We were 


forced to the conclusion that two factors, above all else, accounted for the wage 
freeze, or wage decline, in the Sacramento Valley agriculture, while wages in other 
Sacramento Valley industries were moving rapidly into upper ground: (1) the existence 
of Public Law 78, per se; (2) the looseness of the manner in which Public Law 78 has 
been administered. We advisedly termed this process "adverse effect," and noted that 
such adverse effect is against the law. 


The present analysis should be considered a companion piece to AWOC Research 
Paper #8. We do not propose here to restate fully the lines of our analysis in the 
earlier paper. We propose merely to apply the earlier method to a different geographi- 
cal area, to see if it yields the same sort of results. 


We shall here consider the Desert and Border Counties of California: San Diego, 
Imperial, and East Riverside. For reasons which will become apparent as the analysis 
proceeds, it seems appropriate to treat these areas as a unit, for purposes of agri- 
cultural labor research, 


II. Agricultural Wages 


Wage rates in 29 different crop-area~activities are reviewed in this section. 
These particular crops were selected, first, for their importance within the area, 
and, second, because wage information is available from 1952 to 1959, in comparable 
forme. A number of major crop-activities, such as the grape harvest in the Borrego 
Springs area, had to be omitted because they changed from a piece rate to hourly pay- 
ment during the study period. Other crop-activities which are now major--such as dry 
onions in Impérial County--could not be included since they were of minor importance 
six or seven years ago, and hence, were not reported by the State Farm Placement 
Service at that time. Taken all in all, we believe the 29 crop-area-activities for 
which we have been able to obtain information yield a meaningful impression of farm 
wage developments in the Desert and Border Counties during the past eight years. 


Table 1 shows, first of all, that in Imperial County-~the most important of the 
three counties, agriculturally--many crop-activities have been paid at precisely the 
same rate throughout the entire 1952-1959 period: 70¢ per hour. The same is true of 
many crop-activities we do not have space to show, including some, such as irrigating 
and lettuce field-packing, which are highly skilled, 
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Table I 


Hourly Wage Rates, Five Major Crop Activities, 
Imperial County, 1952-1959 


} 
Thin, hee | ‘ a : a Re i: SM Kel lt 
Thin, hoe 
Tomatoes: wet «70 -70 
Pick, pack 


Miscellaneous vegetablés: + 70 70 
Plant, cultivate, harvest 


Lettuce: _ | 70 270 
Thin, hoe 


Tomatoss: 
Hoe 


Source: California Department of Employment, Division of Research and Statistics, 
881-A Reports, 1952-1959 


Much the same pattern that we observed in Table 1 also holds true in San Diego 
County, as may be seen in Table 2, Heré, however, while 70¢ per hour remains a floor 
throughout the entire period, the ceiling was raised to 75¢ per hour in 1953. It has 
remained at that figure ever since. 


Table 2 


Hourly Wage Rates 
Three Major Crop Activities, San Diego County 
1952-1959 


Tomatoes: 
Plant, et re 
harvest 


Strawberries: 

Harvest 2720—=675 | 6720-075 | 670-075 | 270=075|e720=075 | «70~275| «70- 
Misc. Yogotabige: 

Plant, Cultivate, ©70=.75 70267516 70m0 fd 
harvest 


Source: Same as Table 1 


Table 3 indicates wage trends in three different citrus crops in the region we 
are studying. It will be noted that wages in two of the three have declined. 


Table 3 


Citrus Harvesting Rates 
East Riverside and San Diego Counties, 1952-1959 


SEER a Et 1954 nee 5 
East Riverside aa canae 
Grapefruit/per, hour “90 
Lemons (2r_box £34 


San Diego, w]e Bod 
Oranges (per box) apts bets ee 015 215 


Source: Same as Table 1 
NAs Not availaple 
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Tables 4 and 5 deal with melon harvesting wage rates in Imperial and East 
Riverside Counties.’ Whilé ‘the Imperial County rates have remained stationary, or 


virtually stationary, since 1952, those in. East Riverside County have declined 
_ Substantially. 


Table 4 
Cantaloupe Harvesting Rates 


Imperial and East Riverside Counties, 1952-1959 


Rate per aoa Crate 


1952 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 


E. Riverside County 


Source: Same as Table 1 
NAs Not available 


Table 5 


Watermelon Harvesting Rates 
Imperial and East Riverside Counties, 1952-1959 


Pick-pitch Rate, per ton 


1955 | 1956 | | 1957 | | 1958 | | 1959 | 


Source: Same as Table BN 
NA: ' “Not available 


Tables 6 and 7 have to do with cotton chopping and picking rates in Imperial 
and East Riverside Counties, While the rates for first picking were the same in 
1959 that they weré iri 1952 -~ $3.00 per hundredweight in both counties -- rates 
for second and third pickiny have fallen significantly. The piece rate for cotton 
chopping in East Riverside was the same in 1959 that it was in 1952; the hourly 
rate for this crop-activity in Imperial County dropped somewhat in the same period. 

Table 6 
Cotton Harvesting Rates (Per 100 pounds) 
Imperial and East Riverside Counties, 1952-1959 


te ae, Lee | 1953 | 1955 | 1956 1957 | 1958 | | 1959 | 


Imperial County $2.50- | $2.50- 

1st picking $3.00 {$3.00 {$2.50 3.00 3.00 {$2.50 {$3.00 | $3.00 
Imperial County 3-50=- | 3.50- | 2.50=- | 2.50- 

2nd & 3rd pickings z° 00 ; 00 | 3.00 3.00. 3,00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
E. Riverside County 

tst picking 3.00 3. 60 eo 00 tes 00 


Source: Same as Table 1 
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Table 7 


Wage Rates: Cotton Chopping and Hoeing 
Imperial and East Riverside Counties, 1952-1959 


Imperial County $.70— | $.70 $.70 $.70 $.70 $.70 
(per hour) 85 


East Riverside Co. 
(per acre) 


Source: Same as Table 1 
NA: Not available 

Table 8 indicates the wage trends in hay and grain harvesting, Imperial and 
East Riverside Counties, 1952-1959. These rates are considerable higher than the others 
we. have-been- discussing beeause these crop-activities are, of course, mechanized. It 
will be seen from Table 8 that there has been little if any, change in these wage-rates 
during the eight-year period under examination. 


Table 8 


Hay and Grain Harvesting Rates 
Imperial and East Riverside Counties, 1952=1959 


Imperial County $1.00- | $ : 
Alfalfa 4 $1.25 | 1.25 $1.25 | $1.25 


East Riverside Co. 
Alfalfa 


Imperial County 1.00- 1.00— 1.30— 1.30- 1.30- 1.30- 1.30= 
Small grain 25 FeO 1.50 1.50 1.50 Flo 8} £250 


Source: Same as Table 1 


Finally, Table 9 shows us the wage trends in five assorted cropeactivities 
in Imperial, East Riverside, and San Diego Counties. In two of the five, the most 
common wage rate has gone up since 1952, in three of the five, the rate has gore down. 


Table 9 


Most Common Wage Rates, Major Crop Activities 
Imperial, East Riverside, and San Diego Counties, 1952-1959 


Imperial County: 36 | 8¢/12 | 48¢/72 | 8¢/12 | 8¢/12 | 8¢/12 
Carrots, pull-tie bnchs.| bnchs. ime bnehs. ag 
JE. Riverside County: aie 
Date harvest, per b. 02 
San Diego County: -75= 
»Avocado harvest p/hr.| 1.00 


San Diego County: 1% zie -70~ -70 
Celery harvest p/hr. 75 075 


San Diego County: E 7 .70= | 700 
Vineyara pruning ; 2 | A 075 075 


Seurce: Same as Table 1 
NA: Mot aviilable 
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One can appreciate at a glance the farm wage trends in the Desert-Border region 
by translating the above hourly and piece rates into series of index numbers, using 1952 
as the base and assigning it a weight of 100.0 in each case. By combining all 29 index 
numbers into a single unweighted average, we arrive at a composite wage rate which pro- 
vides a convenient short-hand summary of farm wage tendeneies in this part of California 
during the. past eight years. 


The individual series of index numbers show us that wages increased in eight 
crop-area-activitie s, declined in ten cases, and were unchanged in eleven cases. The 
composite farm wage index reveals that agricultural wages in the Desert-Border zone under~ 
went an over=all decline of 3.2% during the 1952-1959 period. Individual and composite 
farm wage indices may be found in Table 10. The eight-year trend in the composite rate 
may be found in graphical form, in Figure 1 (next page). 


Table 10 


Farm Wage Rates, Imperial, East Riverside and San Diego Counties 
1952-1959, as percent of 1952 rates, with composite rate of 29 crop activities 


1952, A999. ~ AQBY,. 1955 1956. 1957. 1958 1959 


Imperial County 


Sugar beets, thin, hoe 100.0 100.0 
Tomatoes, hoe 100.0 100.0 
Tomatoes, pick, pack 100.0 100.0 
Lettuce, thin, hoe 100.0 100.0 
Misc. vegetables, plant, 

cultivate, harvest ; 100.0 100.0 
Cotton, first pick 100.0 100.0 
Cotton, 2md and 3rd pick 100.0 80.0 
Cantaloupe, harvest 100.0 100.0 
Alfalfa; hay, harvest 100.0 ; 100.0 
Small grain, harvest 81.8 101.8 
Carrots, pull-tie 100.0 : 959 
Cotton, chop~hoe 90.3 90.3 
Watermelon, harvest Pit vl Ha Es 


East Riverside County 
Dates, harvest 120.0 f 80.0. 
Alfalfa, hay, harvest 100.0 | 100.0 
Grapefruit, harvest _ 1.5 | 93.7 
Cantaloupe, harvest 

Cotton, ist pick 

Cotton, 2nd & 3rd pick 

Watermelon, harvest 

Cotton, chop=hoe NA 

San Diego County roc we ‘ z 

Strawberry, harvest 103.6 | 103.6 103.6 
Tomatoes, plant, | 

cultivate, harvest 103.6 103.6 | 013.6 103.6 103.6 
Misc. vegetables, plant, 

cultivate, harvest 103.6 103.6 | 103.6 103.6 103.6 
Avocado, harvest 114.3 114.3 1444.3 1144.3 114.3 
_Lemons, harvest f 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 88.2 38.2 
Valencia oranges, harvest 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 143655 143.5 
Celery, cut-pack 9667 96.7 | 9607 96.7 96.7 
Vineyard, prune | : 96.7 4 96.7 96.7 11647 211657 


Composite Rate 100.2 Ws9 | 97.8 97.6 96.8 


Souree: Same as Table i 
NA: Not available 


III. NoneAgricultural Wages 


The California Department of Industrial Relations collects and diseminates 
statistics on wages in non-agricultural industries classified by metropolitan region. 
The nearest such region to the Desert-Border Counties is San Diego. Table 11 and Figure 
2 indicate the trend in wages of non-supervisorial manufacturing workers in the San _ 
Diego Metropolitan Area, 1952-1959. 


Table i1 


Average Hourly and Weekly Earnings of Production and 
Related Workers in Manufacturing, San Diego Metropolitan Area 
1952-1959 


Y Average Hourly Average Weekiiy 
ear st . . : 
Earnings Earnings 
1952 $1.84 $ 70.69 
1953 1.94 76.14 
1954 2.05 81.77 
1955 2.14 85.91 
1956 2.24 93.02 
1957 2.28 92.22 
1958 2650 107.66 
1959 2.66 107.73 


NOTE: All data are as of July 1, with the exception of 1959, in which October 1 data 
have been used. 


SOURCE: State of California, Department of Industrial Relations, Division of Labor 
Statistics and Research, “California Labor Statistics, Bulletin Area Supplement,” 


1952-1959 issues. 


We have translated average weekly earnings in manufacturing in San Diego County 
into a series of index numbers, which may be found in Table 12. Comparison with the 
composite farm wage rate in Table 10 is instructive. Such comparison reveals that during 
the same period that agricultural wages declined, on the average, 3.2%, wages in other 
industries increased, on the average, 52.4% 


Table 12 


Index of Average Weekly Earnings, Non-Supervisory 
Manufacturing Workers, San Diego Metropolitan Area, 1952-1959 
Index 
Year (1952:= 100) 


1952 100.0 
1953 107.7 
1954 15557, 
1955 12135 
1956 131.6 
1957 130.5 
1958 152.3 
1959 152.4 


NOTE: All data are as of July 1, with the exception of 1959, in which October 1 data 
have been used. 


SOURCE: :: Same as Table 11 


If, as seems reasonable, we assume the average agricultural wage in the Desert- 
Border Counties to have been approximately 75¢ per hour during the eight years under 
investigation, wemay calculate agricultural wages as a percent of manufacturing wages, 
with the results to be seen in Table 13 and Figure 3. 


Table 13 


Agricultural Wages in Desert-Border Region 
Expressed as Percentage of Manufacturing Wages in San Diego County, 1952-1959 


Farm Wages as Percent 
Year of Manufacturing Wages 


1952 41.5 SOURCES: California Dept. of 

1953 38.7 Employment, Farm Placement Service, 

1954 36.6 “Weekly Farm Report," 1952-1959 

1955 3580 issues; California Dept. of 

1956 33.0 Industrial Relations, Division of 

1957 32.9 Labor Statistics & Research, 

1958 29.1 “California Labor Statistics 

1959 28.6 Bulletin, Area Supplement," 
1952~1959 issues. 


Figure 1 
COMPOSITE FARM WAGE INDEX, IMPERIAL, EAST RIVERSIDE, AND SAN DIEGO COUNTIES, 1952-1959 


Ja is as 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Figure 2 
AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, NONSUPERVISORY WORKERS IN MANUFACTURING, SAN DIEGO 
METROPOLITAN AREA, 1952-1959 
ah : ain ee a nn ae 


+ $105 


90 1 


wae 


85 f 
ed 


(oe) 


70 2 ee Cee ee eae ye 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Figure 3 
FARM WAGES IN DESERT#BORDER REGION, AS PERCENT OF MANUFACTURING WAGES 
- ae te IN SAN DIEGO COUNTY, 1952 ~ 1959 . ; 
HES 8, or 2 ee ae i al ay Soa Re Te 


B= 


In other words, the gap between agricultural wages and non-agricultural wages 
in this part of California (as in the remainder of the State, and throughout the nation) 
has been constantly widening. Eight years ago, farm wages were slightly more than two 
fifths of non-farm wages in the border area; today they are only slightly more than 
one-fourth, and give every indication of continuing to fall farther behind. 


IV. Foreign Contract Labor 


The period we have been studying comprises the eight full years in which 
Public Law 78 has been:in effect. In most parts of the State, this is the only meaning- 
ful period of time over which to study the effects of foreign contract labor, since 
relatively few such workers were imported prior to théUtummr 1951, It should be borne 
in mind throughout the following discussion, however, that the Desert-Border:area is 
unique among California regions in that it employed appreciable numbers of Mexican Nationals 
even during the inter-regnum between the end of World War II and the commencement of the 
bracero program as we know it today. What is more, the Desert-Border area may be distine 
guished in degree if not in kind from.other prime. agricultural regions of California in 
the extent of its reliance on “wetback” labor in the years prior to the Border Patrol’s 
renascence in 1954. In a monograph entitled "The Wetback Strike,” Dr. Ernesto Galarza 
reports that at the time the National Farm Labor Union, AFL (now National Agricultural 
Workers Union, AFL - CIO) was trying to organize cantaloupe crews in the late spring 
of 1951, the farm labor force of the Imperial Valley was comprised of approximately 
5,000 domestics, 5,000 braceros, and 5,000 “wetbacks.” 


This background, no doubt, explains why, at» the inception of Public Law 78, 
farm wages in the Desert-Border region were thé lowest 6n the Pacific Coast. 


It remains for us to attempt to understand why farm wages have.ideclined, in 
balance, even from this depressed starting point, despite the fact that the wetback 
traffic has been largely eliminated, and despite the fact that wages in non-farm labor 
markets have risen sharply. On the face of it, one might suppose that growers in the 
Coachella Valley, Palo Verde Valley, Imperial Valley, and San Diego coastal plain would 
have had to make some upward adjustments in order to obtain workers at a time when 
manufacturing wages were rising from an average of $1.81 per hour to an average of $2.66 
per hour. A corresponding rise, proportionally, would have sent agricultural wages to 


approximately $1.10 or $1.15 per hour, from their starting point of approximately 75¢ 
per hour. However, nothing of the sort has happened. 


Why? Because growers in this three-county area have been able to obtain alien 
contract laborers “at the prevailing rate.” Growers in other parts of the country, of 
course, have had the same opportunity, and many,in areas such as the Salinas Valley and 
San Joaquin County, have taken full advantage of this opportunity. But agricultural 
employers in the Desert-Border region have had advantages even beyond those afforded 
other growers by the Mexican National system. Being close to the source of bracero 
supply (i.e., the El Centro Reception Center), Desert-Border growers have minimal trans- 
portation expenses. Their proximity to the border also enables growers in this region 
to make greater use of “specials” -~ at least, during periods when the U.S. and Mexican 
governments tolerate this system. The year-arourid growing season in the Desert-Border 
area permits the use of braceros for the full eighteen consecutive months allowed by 
the International Agreement. 


Finally, and perhaps most importantly, agricultural employers in San Diego, 
Imperial, amd East Riverside Counties are tightly organized, in a manner which can only 
be envied by growers in the remainder of California. In the Coachella Valley, every 
major grower and most smaller ones are members of the Coachella Valley Farmers Association. 
In San Diego County, every major grower is a member of San Diego County Farmers, 
Incorporated. In. Imperial County, until 1956, all major agricultural employers were 
members of the’ Imperial Valley Farmers Association. In that year, a second, smaller 
association was organized by a former compliance officer of the U.S. Department of Labor. 
We understand that this second association is in the process of being dissolved for its 
poor compliance record, which will-restore the Imperial Valley Farmers Association to 
its unchallenged position. In any event, there was never a semblance of competition 
between the two associations on a matter of importance such as wage rates. 


Which brings us to the basic point: the very reason for the existence of 
associations such as those we have mentioned is the elimination of competition between 
growers for labor. Associations themselves would probably call this “stabilizing farm 
labor relations.” What it really means is that every important farm labor user in San 
Diego, Imperial, and East Riverside Counties has delivered’ to him, by his association, 


all the labor he claims he can . use, at/the same price, year after year. 
virtually 


=e 


What kind of labor? Let us examine the articles under which San Diego County 
Farmers, Inc., like other such associations, is incorporated by the General Non-Profit 
Corporation Law of California. We find the following "specific and prim:ry purposes”: 


(a) To obtain, recruit, provide, place, import, transport, manage, 
hire, rotate, contract for, handle, establish methods for acqui- 
ring, and generally to deal with farm and agricultural labor for 
4ts members and others engaged in. the growing, harvesting, pro= 
cessing, handling and preparing for market, of farm, dairy, fruit, 
livestock and other agricultural and floricultural products. 


To contract with any Federal, State, Governmental or private 
agency, organization, association or individual for the purpose 
of obtaining farm and agricultural labor and to guarantee the 
performance of labor contracts by its members, 


This language sounds as though the association exists for the purpose of 
providing its user-members with various types of farm labor. However, the Cooperative 
Employment Agreement, which prospective user-members must sign upon joining San Diego 
County Farmers, Incorporated, contains somewhat clearer references to the purpose of 
the organization. 


WHEREAS, the Association and the Employer wish to cooperate in 
making agricultural workers available to alleviate the present 
shortage of agricultural workers in this area. 


NOW THEREFORE, in consideration of the undertakings hereinafter 
stated, the Association and the Employer agree as follows: 


Ie The employers shall employ, upon the following terms, those 
agricultural workers who have been contracted for by the 
Association and to furnish employment for such workers. 


1. The duration of this contract for each of the 
workers shall be for approximately six months; it 
can be subject to renewal for all or part of the 

workers. **** 


2. «eeThe workers shall be employed exclusively in 
agricultural work on the ranch of the Employer, or on 
ranches of growers who are members in good standing 
with San Diego County Farmers, Inc. 


3. The workers shall be paid the prevailing wage 
for similar work within the area of employment.*** 


5. To defray Association expenses. The employer 
agrees to pay the Association: 


a. Membership fee of $10.00 per year. 

b. For all workers covered by this contract, 
the sum of $1.00 per man per week, plus 
non-occupational insurances... 

ec. Other regular Association charges. *** 


7. Gharantee to Worker. The Employer guarantees the 
worker the opportunity for employment for three-quarters 
of the work days of the total period during which the 
Individual Work Agreement is, in fact, in effect... 

In determining whether the guarantee of the employment 
provided for in this paragraph has been met, any day 

on which the worker fails to work, when afforded the 
opportunity to do so, by the Employer, shall be counted 
as a day of employment in calculating the days of 
employment toward the satisfaction of this guarantee. 


Subsistence shall be furnished in accordance with 
the.Terms of the Standard Work Contract, as Amended. 
Subsistence is defined as three meals per day or their 
equivalent in cash. 
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In other words, San Diego County Farmers, Inc., like other such growers ' 
associations, is intended solely as an instrument for recruiting and dispensing Mexi- 
can Nationals under contract. The entire farm placement machinery, public and private, 
in the Desert-Border area,turns upon the assumption that farm labor has been, is, and 
will be done primarily by braceros. Given the complete control which public and pri- 
vate agencies exercise over farm wages and working conditions in these counties, they 
have been able to make this assumption come true. Table 14 and Figure 4 suggest the 
unvarying tendency toward ever greater domination of the Border and Desert Counties 
by alien contract labor. 

Table 14 


Peak Employment, Seasonal Domestic Workers and Mexican Nationals 
Imperial East Riverside, and San Diego Counties, 1952-1959 
With Domestics as Percentage of Regional Total 


Three Counties ai 


m 
Mexican |Domestic|Dom. % | Mexican 
Nationals|Seasonaljof Total j 


Estimated 


Peaks of use of Mexican Nationals and domestics did not necessarily occur at 
same season of year. 


California Department of Employment, Division of Research and Statistics, 
unpublished data. 


Suggestive as these data are, they mask the even greater domination of the 
Desert-Border region by Mexican Nationals at certain seasons of the year, and in certain 
key crops. Table 15 indicates a number of crop-area-activities in which domination is, 

“for every practital purpose, complete, When we read, for example, that 520 of 550 workers 
employed in the San Diego County celery harvest were braceros, we may be sure the ramaine 
ing 30 were foremen and checkers, meaning that, in fact, all the celery was actually cut 
by foreign contract nationals. The same may be said for any cropeactivity in which 
85-90% or more of the work force is made up of braceros. 


-1i. 


Figure 4 


SEASONAL DOMESTIC WORKERS AS PERCENT OF TOTAL SEASONAL FARM WORKERS 
IMPERIAL, EAST RIVERSIDE, AND SAN DIEGO COUNTIES, 1952 ~ 1959 


30 
a 


We of ee Se eee ee 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959. 


Table 15 
Mexican Nationals and Domestic Seasonal Workers in Leading Crop-Activities 
Imperial, East Riverside, and San Diego Counties, 1957 
With Mexican Nationals as Percent of Total 


otal Nationals 
County and Crop-Activity} Week |Seasonal Mexican | Seasonal jas Per- 
Ending j}Laborers |Nationals | Domestics |cent of Total 


Imperial, all crops Nov. 30 
Melons, plant-cap Jan. 26 
Carrots, weed-hoe Nov. 30 
Cotton, pick Nov. 30 
Lettuce, thin=hoe Nov. 30 

and cut-pack 
Sugar beets, thin-hoe |Dec. 28 


E. Riverside, all crops j;Oct. 26 
Grapefruit, pick-load |Apr. 27 
Melons, turn vines May 25 
Cotton, pick Nov. 30 
Date, pick Nov. 30 
Lettuce, thin-hoe & Dec. 28 

cut-pack 

San Diego, all crops Apr. 27 
Lemons, pick Jan. 26 
Cucumbers, pick=pack |May 25 
Strawberries,pick-pack|May 25 
Celery, transplant-weed jAug. 31 
Tomatoes, plant-culti-jNov. 30 

vate harvest 
Peppers (chili), pick-|Nov. 30 
dry 


SOURCE: California Department of Employment, Division of Research and Statistics, 
unpublished data (D.E. 881 forms). 
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V. Summary and Conclusions 


With the possible exception of the Lower Rio Grande and Trans-Pecos Valleys of 
Texas, and a few areas of New Mexico and Arizona, the Desert and Border Counties of 
California afford as striking an example of “domination” as may be found in the United 
States. 


So far as the Desert-Border region is concerned, it is academic at this point 
to ask, “What might the government agencies do to prevent domination by braceros?” (This 
may still be asked with respect to other regions, however. The question, then, becomes, 
"What does the government do to prevent adverse effect in? omifSted areas?” 


While the very existence of the bracero program makes farm wages, in effect, 
administered wages, those in dominated areas are even more directly and thoroughly admi- 
nistered than most. As the Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee has pointed out on 
many occasions, the entire concept of “prevailing wages*® is a travesty, wherever it may 
be applied. But in a case where there may be 70 domestics working, and 3,280 braceros 
(San Diego County, April 27, 1957), the farce becomes so broad that even the agencies 
which administer the bracero system abandon the concept. A legalistic ritual’ then comes 
into play. Instead of making a “prevailing wage finding” the State Farm Placément Service 
makes a “wage report.” The responsibility then devolves upon the U.S. Department of Labor 
to pass judgment upon whether the Farm Placement Service's “report” of what is being paid 
braceros is a proper wage standard, or whether the Department should take action under its 
legal mandate to prevent adverse effect. 


From 1951 through the summer of 1955, the Department of Labor considered 70¢ 
per hour an appropriate standard for East Riverside County. Since September, 1955, the 
administered wage in that area has been 75¢ per hour. In 1953, as we have seen earlier 
in this paper, the administered wage in San Diego County was raised from a flat ‘70¢ per 
hour to a range of 70-75¢ per hour, and on April 1, 1959, was raised again to a flat 75¢ 
per hour.:’ In Imperial County, the wage fixed by the U.S. Department of Labor was 70¢ per 
hour for eight years, until, on November 28, 1959, it was raised to a range of 70=75¢ per 
hour, and on December 12, 1959, the last administered wage of 70¢ in California disappeared, 
and 75¢ an hour became the officially sanctioned rate in Imperial County as it already 
was.in San Diego and East Riverside Counties.1 


It is very interesting to follow the progress of these administered wages, since 
they reveal the manner in which the Bureau of Employment Security of the Labor Department 
operates in practice as distinguished from the manner in which, according to regulations, 
it is supposed to operate. We are reliably informed that there is in existence a Bureau 
of Employment Security program letter which requires that, in the case of a dominated crop- 
area~activity, the nearest comparable crop-activity which is non=dominated shall be used 
for the determination of a prevailing wage rate. This procedure was followed in the Butte+ 
Sutter-Yuba tomato harvest of 1959. At the time of the wage survey by the local farm 
placement representative, September 14 and 15, “there was an insufficient number of domes-= 
tic workers employed upon which a finding could be established.” (In other words, fewer 
than 200 domestic workers could be found in a crop-activity which at that time employed 
nearly 3,000 workers.) Accordingly, this farm placement representative conducted his wage 
survey elsewhere in ‘the "Sacramento River Delta crop-wage area where crop conditions, 
methods, and practices are reported to be comparable.” I+ was found in these other areas 
that the most common wage rate was 13¢ per 50-pound box, rather than the 11¢ per box which 
was being paid Mexican Nationals in Butte, Sutter, and Yuba Counties. Don Larin, Acting 
Assistant Director of the Bureau of Employment Security, issued a wage determination of 
13¢ per box, effective October 5, 1959. By that time, 85% of the tomatoes had been har= 
vested at the adversely affected rate, and, so far as is known, retroactive adjustments 
were not made. Nonetheless, a precedent was established, and it is an important precedent ~-- 
if it is followed by other farm placement representatives in other areas which are at least 
as thoroughly dominated by alien contract workers, and in which wages havé been at least 
as adversely affected. 


We regret to say that government officials in the Desert-Border area show no 
evidence of following the precedent of their colleagyein the Sacramento Valley. They are, 
instead, using as a standard, in dominated areas, the nearest dominated area! The Depart- 
ment of Labor takes evident pride in the fact that, after a series of wage orders, covering 
a period of seven full years -- after painstaking paper work, after soul-searching, cajo-= 
lery, and persuasion, and finally, after “getting tough” -- it has dealt with adverse 
effect by increasing hourly wages 5¢ an hour. An “increase” which has been more than 
wiped out by declines in piece rates! 


1 Government agencies, of course, protest that they do not "set" wages, but only "find" 
them. In dominated areas, however, the agencies! unquestioning acceptance of wages set by 
bracero-users' associations amounts, in effect, to wage fixing. Since the Department of 
Labor has the authority to require uoward adjustments in case of adverse effect. not to 


suth action hecomes in itself a form of action. 
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To put the matter as gently as we are able, we believe the Department of Labor’s 
interpretation of adverse effect in the Desert-Border region leaves something to be 
desired. If the Department's own regulations were taken seriously, let us see what the 
results might be. In order to find an area in which vegetable cultivation and harves- 
ting were not dominated by Mexican Nationals, it would be necessary to go at least as 
far north as Los Angeles County. Prevailing wages for domestics would be found to be 
approximately $1.00 per hour. In order to find the closest cotton and sugar beet 
operations which were non-dominated, it would be necessary to conduct wage surveys in 
Kern County. Prevailing wages for domestics would be determined to be $.90 to $1.00 
per hour. In other words, a simple application of existing regulations would result 
in the upgrading of wages in the Desert-Border region from an administered 75¢ per hour 
to an administered level approximately 33% above that figure. 


We do not mean to imply that such action would eliminate the adverse effects 
of the bracero program. The concept of “non-dominated areas” breaks down, among other 
things, through the outward movement of domestics displaced from dominated areas. We 
doubt very much that there could be found a nook or cranny of the United States in 
which farm wages have not been adversely affected to some extent by the existence of 
alien contract labor programs. 


We therefore reiterate our previously stated opinion that the only positive 
cure for adverse effect in the agricultural labor market is for that market to become 
competitive, in substantially the same manner as every other labor market in our society. 
This is not to say that, overnight, agriculture is going to compete for labor on even 
terms with, say, construction. (Although, eventually, we are convineéd it should, and 
will.) But, in logic, there must be some sort of consonance between what is happening 
in agriculture and what is happening in the rest of the United States. If other classes 
of wages remain relatively static for a year or two, as they did in 1953-1954, it is 
understandable that farm wages, too, might remain relatively static. It is not under~ 
st ‘dable, however, that farm wages should remain relatively static for eight consecutive 
years, during a period in which other wages were rising by more than 50%. 


It is not understandable, that is, except in view of the fact that agriculture 
was provided, partially at taxpayers’ expense, an unlimited number of alien contract 
laborers at the “prevailing” or frozen rate. 


We do not know what other people may call this process, but we call it adverse 
effect, courtesy of the U.S. Government. 


We do not know how the government agencies justify their roles in this process, 
but we can conceive of no justification. We continue to believe, perhaps naively, that 
when the supreme law of the land proscribes adverse effect, persons in the administrative 
branch of the government should enforce the law. That they have chosen not to do so, 
saddens us, for we continue to believe, perhaps naively, in the rule of laws and not of 
men. 
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